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Our  Homeland 


Alberta  is  our  homeland,  a  province  large  in  size, 

Where  prairies  stretch  for  many  miles  beneath  the  clear 
blue  skies, 

Where  mountains  rear  their  lofty  heads,  and  rushing 
rivers  flow, 

Where,  in  the  north,  the  spruce  and  pine  in  cool  green 
forests  grow; 

In  between  are  parklands,  where  grass  and  trees  are  found, 
And  deep  below  our  homeland  lie  treasures  in  the  ground. 


The  Indians  found  this  pleasant  land,  and  lived  by  hunting 
game; 

Into  the  west,  in  search  of  furs,  the  daring  traders  came. 
The  men  of  God,  the  Mounties,  and  hardy  pioneers 
Changed  wilderness  to  homelands.  In  the  succeeding  years 
Our  Province  has  developed,  our  population  grown, 
And  now  a  million  people  claim  Alberta  as  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Before  The   White  Man  Came 

The  story  of  Alberta  began  a  very  long  time  ago  and 
many  strange  things  happened  in  those  bygone  ages.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  that  great  seas  once  covered  the  land  or  that 
huge  dinosaurs  once  roamed  through  swamps  and  jungles. 
Before  the  white  man  came  to  our  homeland,  many  interesting 
and  amazing  changes  had  taken  place. 

When  the  Earth  Was  Young. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  a  great  shallow  sea  covered  our  province.  The 
climate  was  mild  and  warm  winds  blew  over  the  water.  No  sounds  except 
the  sighing  of  the  winds  and  the  crashing  of  the  waves  broke  the  stillness. 
In  that  long  ago  time  the  only  living  things  were  the  animals  and  plants  in 
the  sea. 

Some  of  these  animals  were  like  those  found  in  the  tropics  today. 
Sponges  clung  to  the  rocks.  Tiny  corals  took  lime  from  the  water  to  build 
homes  for  themselves.  Others  were  like  the  oysters  and  clams  now  found 
in  the  waters  along  our  Canadian  shores. 

The  largest  animals  were  the  trilobites — and  they  seldom  grew  to 
more  than  four  inches  in  length.  They  crawled  along  in  the  mud  on  many 
jointed  legs  or  used  their  feathery  gills  to  swim  through  the  water  in  search 
of  food.  On  their  backs  they  had  a  tough  shield  that  protected  them  from 
their  enemies.  There  were  so  many  of  these  queer  little  creatures  that  their 
time  is  sometimes  called  the  Age  of  Trilobites. 

The  warm  winds  dried  up  the  water  but  more  gathered  and  still  a 
great  sea  covered  the  land.  Fishes  now  swam  through  its  depths.  Many 
of  these  were  small  but  some  grew  to  a  great  size.  One  kind  had  a  huge 
head  protected  by  a  bony  shield.  Some  were  like  the  sharks  found  in  the 
ocean  today. 

At  last  the  great  sea  disappeared.  The  land  was  low  and  swampy 
but  in  that  mild,  moist  climate  plants  grew  to  a  great  size.  In  the  forests  in- 
sects appeared.  Spiders  spun  their  webs  and  huge  dragonflies  flew  among 
the  trees.  Cockroaches  ran  over  the  ground  and  the  croak  of  frogs  broke 
the  stillness.  This  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  ages 
in  the  story  of  long  ago. 
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When  the  Reptiles  Ruled. 

The  land  became  covered  with  many  kinds  of  plants — palms,  ferns, 
horsetails  and  grasses.  Huge  trees  grew  in  the  swampy  ground.  The  land 
sank  beneath  the  water  and  whole  forests  were  buried  in  the  soft  mud. 
Sand  and  clay  covered  them  so  that,  instead  of  rotting,  they  were  pressed 
down  until  they  were  changed  into  coal.  When  the  land  rose  again  new 
forests  grew.  Some  of  these,  too,  were  buried  beneath  the  mud.  In  this 
way  a  great  wealth  of  coal  was  stored  up  deep  in  the  ground. 

In  the  swamps  and  forests  strange  animals  roamed.  These  were  the 
dinosaurs — the  reptiles  that  ruled  the  land  for  many  ages. 

Some  of  these  dinosaurs  were  small — no  larger  than  a  cat  or  rabbit; 
others  were  huge  and  measured  more  than  sixty  feet  in  length.  Some  ate 
the  plants  that  grew  in  the  waters  and  along  the  shore;  others  killed  and  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  plant-eaters.  Some  walked  on  two  legs  and  used  their  heavy 
tail  to  balance  themselves;  others  moved  on  four  short  legs.  Some  were 
protected  by  heavy  coats  of  armour  while  others  depended  upon  their  sharp 
teeth  and  claws  to  save  them  from  their  enemies. 

In  spite  of  these  great  differences  all  the  reptiles  were  the  same 
in  some  ways.  They  were  cold-blooded  animals  like  the  snakes  and  croco- 
diles of  to-day.  They  had  very  small  brains  and  must  have  been  stupid 
animals.  They  laid  their  eggs  in  the  warm  sand  and  left  them  for  the  sun 
to  hatch.  Except  in  size  the  young  dinosaurs  were  exactly  like  their 
parents.  They  had  to  look  after  themselves  and  depended  upon  speed  and 
hiding  to  escape  from  the  flesh-eaters. 

In  the  air  flew  winged  lizards.  These  were  not  like  the  birds  of  to- 
day, but  were  somewhat  like  bats.  Their  wings  were  made  of  sheets  of 
skin  attached  to  a  long  finger-like  bone.  Some  were  as  small  as  robins  but 
others  measured  thirty  feet  from  one  wing  tip  to  the  other. 

What  a  different  world  it  must  have  been  in  that  long  ago  time! 
What  battles  must  have  raged  between  these  huge  reptiles.  But  more 
changes  were  taking  place,  and  like  the  tiny  trilobites  of  earlier  times,  the 
dinosaurs  disappeared. 

When  the  Roc\ies  Were  Formed. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  great  changes  took  place.  The 
climate  became  cooler  and  the  great  steaming  swamps  disappeared.  Small 
furry  animals  darted  through  the  trees  to  escape  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs. 
These  animals  were  warm-blooded  and  with  their  covering  of  fur  or  hair 
were  able  to  stand  the  colder  climate.    Their  young  were  born  alive  and 
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the  parents  took  care  of  them.  They  had  larger  brains  and  were  more  like 
the  animals  of  to-day. 

But  an  even  greater  change  than  this  took  place.  Slowly  the  inside 
of  the  earth  was  becoming  cooler  and  smaller.  As  this  happened  the  sur- 
face became  wrinkled  and  folded.  Large  cracks  appeared.  Because  of  the 
great  pressure  huge  masses  of  rock  were  forced  high  into  the  air.  In  this 
way  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  form  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  our 
province  were  formed.  Compared  to  some  other  ranges  these  mountains 
are  quite  young.  The  wind  and  rain,  ice  and  snow  have  not  yet  worn  off 
their  sharp  points. 

When  Moving  Ice  Covered  the  Land. 

As  time  passed  the  climate  became  colder  and  colder.  Only  those 
animals  protected  by  a  thick  woolly  coat  could  live  here  at  this  time. 
The  huge  hairy  mammoth  could  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold.  So  could  the 
fox,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer.  Other  animals  moved  farther  south  or 
were  killed  by  the  wintry  blasts. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  north,  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay  snow  fell  year  after  year  and  did  not  melt  away.  This  snow  blanket 
became  thicker  and  thicker,  until  the  great  weight  changed  the  lower  layers 
into  ice.  Then  slowly  these  great  ice  sheets  started  to  move,  taking  soil  and 
rocks  with  them.  They  crept  over  the  land  until  almost  all  of  our  province 
was  buried  beneath  this  huge  white  glacier. 

After  long  ages  the  climate  became  milder.  The  great  ice  sheets 
slowly  melted  forming  new  lakes  and  rivers  and  dropping  the  soil  and  rock 
they  had  brought  with  them.  Plants  were  able  to  live  here  again  and  animals 
moved  up  from  the  warmer  south. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age.  Again  the  climate  became 
colder  and  again  the  ice  sheets  formed  and  covered  the  land  until  the  warmer 
air  melted  them.  This  happened  several  times  through  the  long  ages. 

When  the  last  ice  sheet  melted,  it  left  a  beautiful  land — broad  prairies 
rising  to  foothills  and  mountains,  mighty  rivers  flowing  through  pleasant 
parklands  and  forests.  After  all  the  many  changes,  Alberta  had  become  the 
land  we  know  to-day. 

The  Wandering  Tribes. 

Many  animals  made  their  homes  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies 
of  our  province.  In  the  woodlands,  moose  and  deer  roamed  and  the  caribou 
came  down  from  the  far  north  during  the  cold  months.  On  the  plains  huge 
herds  of  buffalo  ate  the  summer  grass  and,  in  the  winter,  pawed  away  the 
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snow  to  reach  it.  In  the  quiet  streams,  the  beaver  and  the  muskrat  built 
their  lodges,  and  fish  swam  through  the  water.  The  wolf  and  coyote  hunted 
for  their  food,  and  the  rabbit  depended  upon  its  color  and  speed  to  escape 
them.  In  the  trees  and  among  the  grasses  countless  songbirds  and  wildfowl 
built  their  nests.  And  now,  after  all  these  long  ages,  Alberta  became  the 
home  of  man. 

Where  did  these  first  men,  the  Indians,  come  from?  This  is  not  de- 
finitely known,  but  many  people  believe  they  crossed  over  the  narrow 
Bering  Straits  from  Asia,  followed  the  Yukon  River  and  made  their  way 
down  the  Great  Central  Plain.  Some  moved  on  farther  south  and  others 
travelled  to  the  east.  Those  who  found  good  hunting  stayed  here  and  made 
Alberta  their  homeland. 

These  newcomers  had  only  a  few  simple  weapons  and  tools.  They 
used  the  bow  and  arrows  and  the  spear  for  hunting.  Stone  was  used  to  make 
knives  and  axes,  and  other  tools  were  made  from  bone.  Except  for  the  dog 
they  had  no  animal  helpers.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  things  they  needed. 

On  the  prairies,  where  large  herds  of  buffalo  roamed,  this  huge 
animal  supplied  most  of  their  needs.  Their  homes  were  tents  or  teepees 
made  of  poles  and  covered  with  buffalo  hides.  Their  clothes  were  made 
from  buffalo  skins  from  which  they  had  scraped  the  hair  and  then  tanned 
to  soften  them.  The  meat  of  this  animal  supplied  their  main  food.  After 
a  successful  hunt  there  was  always  a  great  feast  when  the  meat  was  cooked 
over  a  camp  fire.  They  dried  the  meat  and  pounded  in  wild  berries  to  make 
pemmican  which  would  keep  for  a  long  time.  In  the  northern  forests  the 
caribou,  deer  and  moose  took  the  place  of  the  buffalo. 

Many  interesting  stories  have  been  told  about  the  life  of  these  first 
Albertans  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  But  their  ways  gradually 
changed  with  the  arrival  of  the  explorers,  the  traders  and  the  settlers. 
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CHAPTER  II 


In  Search  of  Furs 

The  first  white  men  to  reach  Canada  were  looking  for  a  sea  route 
to  the  rich  countries  of  China  and  India.  Instead  of  large  cities  where  they 
could  obtain  gold,  spices  and  jewels,  they  discovered  a  land  where  the 
people  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  were  very  disappointed  but 
they  soon  found  a  great  source  of  wealth  here — the  furs  they  could  get 
from  the  Indians. 

The  French  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Each 
year  they  sent  rich  ship-loads  of  furs  to  France.  The  English  built  forts 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Soon  daring  men  were  travelling  farther 
and  farther  into  the  unknown  west.  Some  went  in  search  of  furs.  Others 
hoped  to  find  the  great  Western  Sea.  As  Canada  is  a  very  large  country, 
it  was  many  years  before  they  reached  the  part  that  is  now  Alberta. 

Who  Arrived  First? 

Pierre  La  Verendrye  was  one  of  those  daring  men  who  dreamed 
of  finding  the  Western  Sea.  When  he  was  young  he  lived  at  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec.  He  often  heard  the  trappers  and  traders  talking  about  their  ad- 
ventures. After  being  a  soldier  and  a  farmer,  he  took  charge  of  a  trading 
post  on  Lake  Nipigon.  He  liked  to  listen  to  the  stories  the  Indians  told  of 
their  far-off  hunting  grounds.  One  day  an  old  Indian  told  of  hearing  about 
a  great  body  of  bitter-tasting  water.  La  Verendrye  was  sure  this  was  the 
Western  Sea.  He  decided  to  set  out  to  find  it. 

He  needed  money  to  get  the  supplies  for  this  great  adventure. 
Some  merchants  at  Montreal  gave  him  what  he  needed.  In  return,  he  had 
to  promise  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  send  back  the  furs  to  them.  In 
August  of  the  year  1731  everything  was  ready.  With  three  of  his  sons,  a 
nephew  and  forty-six  others,  La  Verendrye  started  the  long  journey  west- 
ward. 

This  little  band  of  bold  adventurers  had  many  troubles.  It  was 
necessary  to  build  forts  to  get  the  furs  they  needed.  As  they  journeyed 
farther  west,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  furs  to  Montreal  and  bring  back 
supplies.  One  of  his  sons  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were  attacked  and 
killed  by  unfriendly  Indians.  La  Verendrye  himself  became  ill  and  could 
not  go  on. 


Two  of  his  sons  continued  the  journey  westward.  In  the  year  1743 
they  saw  in  the  distance  a  great  range  of  mountains.  Just  where  they  were 
when  they  saw  the  Rockies  is  not  definitely  known.  However,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  later,  a  lead  plate  bearing  their  name  and  the  date  was 
found  in  southern  Alberta.  If  one  of  the  sons  of  La  Verendrye  buried  this 
plate  where  it  was  found,  then  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  reach  our 
province. 

On  August  22,  1954,  an  interesting  event  took  place  just  north  of 
Red  Deer.  A  monument  in  memory  of  Anthony  Henday  was  unveiled.  This 
spot  was  chosen  because  two  hundred  years  before  Henday  had  spent  the 
winter  there.  The  words  on  the  monument  state  that  Anthony  Henday 
"departing  from  York  Fort  on  Hudson  Bay  June  26,  1754,  and  returning 
June  20,  1755  [travelled]  with  Indian  companions  1,000  miles  inland  by 
canoe,  afoot  and  on  horseback  to  invite  the  tribes  to  the  fort  for  trade"  .  .  . 
What  a  brave  man  Henday  must  have  been  to  set  out  on  such  a  journey! 

Henday  had  always  been  fond  of  adventure.  As  a  boy  in  England 
he  had  joined  a  group  of  smugglers  who  brought  goods  into  the  country 
without  paying  the  tax  on  them.  The  police  captured  many  of  his  friends 
but  young  Anthony  managed  to  escape.  However,  he  was  made  an  outlaw, 
which  meant  he  could  no  longer  live  in  England.  He  joined  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  came  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay. 

For  a  while  he  was  satisfied  with  working  at  the  fort,  making  friends 
with  the  Indians  and  learning  their  language.  After  four  years  of  this  he 
longed  for  something  more  exciting.  He  offered  to  travel  to  the  west  to 
find  out  why  fewer  Indians  were  bringing  their  furs  to  the  forts  on  Hudson 
Bay. 

With  his  Indian  guides,  Henday  followed  the  rivers  and  lakes  west- 
ward. When  he  reached  the  Saskatchewan  River  he  found  the  reason  why 
many  Indians  no  longer  made  the  long  journey  to  Hudson  Bay.  Here  was  a 
French  trading  post.  The  traders  were  friendly  but  refused  to  believe  that 
this  land  belonged  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Indians  were  quite 
content  to  sell  their  furs  to  the  nearest  traders. 

From  these  Indians  Henday  heard  of  a  great  tribe  that  lived  to  the 
west  and  rode  on  horses.  He  pressed  on  until  he  came  near  the  present  city 
of  Red  Deer.  In  the  distance  he  could  see  a  huge  camp.  As  he  came  nearer 
Indians  on  horseback  rode  out  to  meet  him.  Imagine  his  feelings  as  he 
entered  this  camp  of  strange  Indians.  More  than  two  hundred  teepees  were 
pitched  in  long  rows.  Although  these  Indians  had  never  seen  a  white  man 
they  were  quite  friendly  and  willing  to  trade  with  him.  However,  they  were 
not  interested  in  making  the  long  journey  to  Hudson  Bay.  They  were  able 
to  supply  their  own  needs. 
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In  the  spring,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  furs  Henday  made  the  journey 
back  to  York  Factory.  He  had  travelled  about  two  thousand  miles  in  a  year. 
He  had  many  stories  to  tell  about  the  distant  land  where  he  had  spent  the 
winter.  Henday  was  a  great  explorer  and  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the 
story  of  Alberta. 

A  Trail  Finder  —  Peter  Pond. 

After  New  France  came  under  British  rule  the  merchants  of  Mont- 
real formed  the  North  West  Company.  They  sent  out  men  to  build  forts 
and  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  their  search  for  furs  these  men  explored 
a  great  deal  of  the  country.  Peter  Pond  was  one  of  these  traders. 

He  was  born  in  the  United  States  and  had  been  a  soldier  before  he 
joined  the  North  West  Company.  At  a  trading  post  near  the  present  city  of 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  he  heard  of  a  fine  fur  country  farther  west. 
Following  rivers  and  lakes  he  travelled  in  a  northerly  direction.  Many  long 
portages  were  necessary  before  he  reached  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Clear- 
water River.  This  river  led  him  to  the  Athabaska  River.  Along  its  banks  he 
found  the  tar  sands  which  he  used  to  mend  his  canoe.  In  a  short  time  he 
knew  that  this  was  the  fur  country  he  had  been  looking  for.  When  he  found 
a  suitable  spot  he  built  his  fort. 

Pond  was  not  content  to  stay  in  the  fort.  He  explored  the  country 
and  made  maps.  He  reached  Lake  Athabaska  and  probably  discovered  the 
Peace  River  and  Great  Slave  Lake. 

He  was  a  better  explorer  than  a  trader.  The  trail  he  found  was  used 
for  many  years  to  take  out  rich  cargoes  of  furs  from  the  Athabaska  country. 
But  he  lost  his  temper  easily  and  did  not  get  along  well  with  the  Indians. 
Because  of  his  quarrelsome  nature  the  North  West  Company  called  him 
back  to  Montreal. 

His  Roads  Were  Swift  Rivers  —  Alexander  ~Mac\enzie. 

The  North  West  Company  sent  a  young  man  named  Alexander 
Mackenzie  to  take  Peter  Pond's  place.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  had  come  from 
Scotland  to  work  for  a  trading  company  in  Montreal.  He  was  honest,  hard- 
working and  got  along  well  with  the  Indians.  The  company  thought  he  was 
the  man  they  needed  to  take  charge  of  the  rich  Athabaska  District. 

With  his  cousin  Roderick,  Mackenzie  built  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Athabaska.  He  was  friendly  with  the  Indians  and  was 
able  to  send  back  a  great  wealth  of  furs  to  Montreal. 

But  Mackenzie  was  really  an  explorer.  He  wondered  what  was  beyond 
the  distant  hills — where  the  rivers  led  to — whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
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follow  them  to  the  Pacific.  Finally,  he  left  his  cousin  in  charge  of  the  fort 
and  set  out  into  the  unknown. 

After  great  difficulty  his  light  canoes  crossed  Lake  Athabaska  and 
found  the  Slave  River.  They  followed  this  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  Flowing  out 
of  this  lake  they  found  a  great  river.  It  was  now  the  Arctic  summer  and  the 
sun  did  not  set  at  night.  They  travelled  long  hours  and  sometimes  used  a 
sail  to  help  them.  Some  days  they  covered  more  than  70  miles.  Mackenzie 
was  sure  this  river  would  lead  them  to  an  opening  in  the  mountains  they 
saw  in  the  distance.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  was  very  disappointed  when  the  river  led  them  away  from  the 
mountains.  When  he  reached  the  ocean  he  knew  it  was  the  Arctic.  He  felt 
so  badly  that  he  wanted  to  name  the  great  river  he  had  followed  "Disappoint- 
ment". Instead  it  was  named  Mackenzie  in  his  honor. 

Mackenzie  was  sure  there  must  be  a  way  to  the  Pacific  and  deter- 
mined to  find  it.  He  prepared  for  this  adventure  carefully.  He  went  to 
London  and  studied  so  that  he  could  make  correct  maps  of  his  journey. 
He  had  a  special  canoe  built  to  withstand  the  rough  waters  he  knew  he 
would  meet.  This  canoe  had  to  be  light  enough  to  carry  over  portages.  In 
the  fall  he  and  his  companions  travelled  to  the  Peace  River  so  that  they 
could  start  in  early  spring. 

Their  journey  up  the  Peace  was  difficult.  They  had  to  push  the  canoe 
with  poles  to  travel  against  the  strong  current.  At  times  some  of  the  men 
walked  along  the  bank  pulling  the  canoe  with  ropes.  Often  the  bank  was  so 
steep  and  rocky  they  had  difficulty  walking. 

Their  troubles  were  not  over  when  they  crossed  the  height  of  land 
and  found  a  river  flowing  to  the  west.  This  river,  the  Fraser,  was  very  swift 
and  dangerous.  The  men  became  discouraged  and  talked  of  turning  back. 
However,  from  the  friendly  Indians  Mackenzie  heard  of  a  quicker  and 
easier  way  to  reach  the  salt  water.  The  men  decided  to  go  on.  At  last 
on  July  22,  1793,  they  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Western  Sea  had  been 
found. 

The  Map  Maimer  —  David  Thompson. 

In  1784,  a  young  boy  of  14  arrived  at  Fort  Churchill.  His  work  was 
to  help  write  the  story  of  the  explorer  Samuel  Hearne.  The  boy,  David 
Thompson,  soon  became  interested  in  exploring  and  map  making. 

At  19  he  was  sent  to  a  fort  on  the  Saskatchewan  River.  He  kept  track 
of  the  temperature,  winds  and  changes  in  weather.  He  became  able  to  tell 
when  a  storm  was  coming.  The  Indians  believed  he  could  make  the  kind  of 
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weather  he  wanted.  If  they  didn't  like  the  weather,  they  often  asked  him 
to  change  it. 

This  weather  forecasting  and  map  making  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
his  time.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thought  he  should  spend  all  his  time 
trading  with  the  Indians.  This  Thompson  would  not  do.  He  left  them  and 
joined  the  North  West  Company. 

They  were  glad  to  have  a  map  maker.  The  western  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had  been  decided  upon.  The  company  wanted 
this  marked  on  maps  so  that  they  could  be  sure  they  were  building  their 
forts  in  Canada. 

After  completing  this  work  Thompson  came  further  west.  He  ex- 
plored the  Bow  River  to  its  source,  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  reach 
Jasper  Park.  He  spent  two  years  at  the  newly-built  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
exploring  and  making  maps  of  this  region.  From  here  he  reached  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  followed  it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

David  Thompson  was  a  great  explorer  and  map  maker.  His  friend 
Simon  Fraser  named  the  Thompson  River  in  his  honor. 

When  the  Fur  Companies  Ruled. 

When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed  in  1670  King  Charles 
gave  it  the  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  country  drained  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  This  takes  in  almost  all  of  central  and 
southern  Alberta.  For  some  time  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  to  the  forts 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  bay.  Then  other  traders  moved  into  the  west 
and  fewer  furs  reached  the  company  forts.  They  decided  to  build  forts 
nearer  the  Indians'  hunting  grounds. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  building  forts  in  the  west.  The 
North  West  Company  had  many  trading  posts  there  also.  Sometimes  the 
forts  of  the  two  companies  were  quite  close  together.  This  often  led  to 
trouble.  There  was  bad  feeling  and  sometimes  fighting  between  the  rival 
traders.  This  did  not  help  the  fur  trade  so  the  two  companies  joined  under 
the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  the  days  before  roads  were  built  the  rivers  were  the  main 
highways.  The  trading  posts  were  often  built  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  This 
made  it  easy  for  the  Indians  to  reach  them.  Following  the  rivers  and  lakes 
the  furs  were  sent  on  the  long  journey  to  Hudson  Bay  or  Montreal. 

The  early  forts  were  built  of  logs.  A  strong  wall  or  palisade  protected 
them.  Inside  the  wall  were  many  buildings,  store  houses,  trading  rooms  and 
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living  quarters  for  the  men.  A  chief  trader  or  factor  was  in  charge  of 
the  fort. 

When  the  Indians  arrived  to  trade,  they  pitched  their  teepees  near 
the  fort.  They  were  greeted  by  the  factor  who  often  gave  the  Indian  chief 
a  gift.  After  this  a  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  to  show  friendship. 

Trading  took  a  long  time.  Only  a  few  Indians  were  allowed  in  at 
once.  An  Indian  would  take  his  furs  to  the  factor.  The  chief  trader  looked 
at  them  carefully  and  decided  what  they  were  worth.  As  the  Indian  knew 
nothing  of  money  he  was  told  that  they  were  worth  so  many  beaver  skins. 
A  fox  was  equal  to  about  four  beaver,  a  bear  skin  to  about  three  beaver. 
It  took  six  muskrat  skins  to  equal  one  beaver.  The  Indian  was  given  a  num- 
ber of  tokens  to  show  how  much  his  furs  were  worth.  In  the  store  room 
the  Indian  could  use  these  tokens  to  buy  the  things  he  wanted.  A  gun  might 
be  worth  12  beaver,  a  hatchet  one  beaver,  and  so  on.  It  often  took  an  Indian 
a  long  time  to  decide  what  he  would  buy. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  fort.  The  furs  had  to 
be  packed  in  bundles  for  the  long  journey.  Accounts  had  to  be  kept  of  the 
furs  and  supplies.  The  canoes  or  boats  used  had  to  be  kept  in  repair. 
The  men  in  the  fort  had  to  mend  and  sometimes  make  their  clothes.  The 
young  men  often  hunted  to  get  the  food  needed.  Small  gardens  were  started 
to  supply  fresh  vegetables.  As  you  have  read,  many  traders  explored  the 
country.  Others  spent  their  spare  time  in  reading,  playing  games  or  horse 
racing.  It  was  a  hard,  busy  life  but  many  traders  liked  the  new  country 
and  settled  there  when  they  left  the  fur  trading  company. 
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CHAPTER  m 


The  Pioneers 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  make  their  homes  in  the 
far  west.  They  braved  dangers  and  suffered  many  hardships.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  pioneers  a  gradual  change  took  place.  Where  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians  had  roamed,  settlements  began.  This  land  became  the 
home  of  many  people. 

The  Men  of  God. 

The  explorers  and  traders  came  west  looking  for  adventure  and 
wealth.  The  missionaries  that  followed  them  came  to  help  others.  They 
had  plenty  of  adventures  and  hardships.  Their  reward  was  not  in  money 
but  in  knowing  that  they  were  teaching  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
Indians.  They  were  rewarded,  too,  by  the  love  and  respect  of  the  Indians 
and  the  white  men.  Many  of  these  missionaries  should  be  remembered  for 
the  great  work  they  did.  Only  a  few  are  mentioned  here  but  each  district 
should  know  about  the  early  missionaries  that  worked  there,  and  honor 
their  memory. 

Rev.  Robert  Rundle  was  the  first  missionary  to  reach  Alberta.  He 
arrived  at  Fort  Edmonton  in  the  year  1840.  During  the  eight  years  he  spent 
in  this  area  he  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles.  He  visited  and  taught  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  Bow  River  and  the  Stoneys  near  Banff.  He  visited 
Rocky  Mountain  House  and  went  as  far  north  as  the  Athabaska  River. 
When  at  Fort  Edmonton  he  taught  the  children  living  there.  He  was  not  a 
strong  man  and  finally  had  to  give  up  this  hard  life  and  return  to  England. 

Other  missionaries  arrived  soon  after  Rev.  Rundle.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  best  loved  was  Father  Lacombe.  As  a  young  man  he  began  his 
mission  at  Fort  Edmonton.  During  his  60  years  of  service  in  Alberta  he 
became  known  all  over  the  province.  He  worked  among  the  Indians  at  Lac 
Ste.  Anne  and  built  a  mission  at  St.  Albert.  The  Indians  knew  he  was  their 
best  friend  and  listened  to  his  advice.  Because  of  their  love  and  respect 
for  Father  Lacombe  the  Blackfeet  and  Crees  stopped  fighting  each  other. 
He  helped  them  to  settle  down  on  the  reservations  given  them.  They  chose 
a  very  suitable  name  for  him — "The  Man  of  the  Good  Heart". 

The  Reverend  George  McDougall  and  his  son,  the  Reverend  John 
McDougall,  will  long  be  remembered  in  Alberta.  The  father  was  in  charge 
of  the  Methodist  missions  in  the  west  and  visited  many  parts  of  Alberta. 
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The  son  began  his  mission  on  the  Bow  River  among  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 
His  wife  and  family  lived  there  but  he  travelled  from  one  Indian  camp  to 
another,  teaching  and  helping  them.  Some  traders  were  selling  whiskey  or 
fire-water  to  the  Indians.  John  McDougall  knew  the  bad  effect  this  had  on 
them.  After  much  work,  he  was  able  to  get  the  government  to  pass  a  law 
forbidding  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  the  Indians. 

"Uphold  the  Right". 

Since  the  first  trading  fort  had  been  built,  this  country  had  been 
ruled  by  the  fur  traders.  In  the  early  days  this  had  worked  out  quite  well 
but  times  were  changing,  The  Indians  were  restless.  Settlers  were  moving 
in  on  their  hunting  grounds.  The  vast  herds  of  buffalo  were  disappearing. 
Some  of  the  traders  were  selling  fire-water  to  the  Indians.  Fierce  bands  of 
Indians  had  moved  north  from  the  United  States.  There  was  trouble  and 
fighting  in  the  west. 

In  1869,  the  young  country  of  Canada  obtained  the  lands  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  through  the  British  Government.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  make  the  country  safe  for  the  settlers  and  to  protect  and  care 
for  the  Indians.  To  do  this  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  was  formed. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  planning  this  force.  Their  uniforms  were 
to  be  bright  red  and  blue  and  all  were  to  be  mounted  on  fine  horses.  The 
men  had  to  be  carefully  chosen.  They  had  to  be  young,  strong  and  honest. 
They  had  to  promise  at  all  times  to  "Uphold  the  Right".  This  little  band  of 
three  hundred  men  was  given  the  task  of  caring  for  the  Indians  and  pro- 
tecting the  settlers  in  the  vast  west. 

The  Indians  soon  learned  that  the  police  were  their  friends.  The 
Pony  Soldiers,  as  they  called  them,  stopped  the  sale  of  fire-water  and 
tracked  down  the  dishonest  traders.  They  punished  those  that  did  wrong — 
both  white  men  and  Indians.  In  times  of  sickness  or  trouble  they  were 
always  ready  to  help.  They  explained  about  the  treaties  the  government 
wanted  the  Indians  to  sign.  They  helped  them  change  their  wandering  ways 
to  life  on  the  reservations  set  aside  for  them.  One  old  Indian  chief  showed 
their  good  work  when  he  said,  "Before  they  came  I  could  not  sleep  in  peace. 
Every  sound  startled  me.  Now  my  sleep  is  peaceful  and  unbroken.  No  longer 
am  I  afraid". 

Many  changes  have  been  made  since  this  force  was  formed.  The 
Mounties  no  longer  ride  over  the  plains  on  spirited  horses  but  use  the  most 
modern  methods  of  transportation.  The  red  coats  that  were  so  well  known 
in  the  early  days  are  used  only  on  special  occasions.  The  name  has  been 
changed  twice  and  today,  in  many  provinces,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
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Police  track  down  those  who  break  the  laws.  However  "Uphold  the  Right" 
is  still  their  motto  and  because  they  have  carried  out  their  duties  so  well 
they  have  become  the  most  famous  police  force  in  the  world. 

Travel  in  the  West. 

Before  the  railroad  was  built  the  journey  west  was  long  and  difficult. 
Some  people  came  on  horseback  or  by  canoes.  Others  used  the  Red  River 
cart  and  the  prairie  schooner. 

The  early  settlers  on  the  Red  River  needed  carts  to  carry  their  goods. 
It  was  too  expensive  to  have  them  brought  from  eastern  Canada.  They 
needed  something  very  strong  to  travel  over  a  country  where  there  were 
no  roads.  The  wheels  would  have  to  be  large  so  they  wouldn't  sink  in  the 
soft  mud.  To  meet  their  needs  they  made  the  Red  River  carts. 

Iron  and  nails  were  scarce  in  the  west  so  these  carts  were  made 
entirely  of  wood.  They  had  two  huge,  wide  wheels  with  heavy  spokes.  The 
rims  of  the  wheels  were  bound  with  buffalo  hide.  A  box  was  fastened  on 
top  of  the  axle.  These  carts  were  pulled  by  oxen  or  horses.  No  grease  was 
used  on  the  wheels  and  as  they  went  jolting  across  the  country  they  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise. 

Every  year  long  trains  of  these  carts  made  the  journey  from  Winnipeg 
to  Fort  Edmonton,  bringing  the  supplies  needed.  Some  settlers  came  west 
with  them.  It  took  them  about  two  months  to  make  the  journey. 

Those  who  came  by  prairie  schooner  found  the  journey  a  little  more 
comfortable.  These  were  large  wagons  with  a  frame  over  the  top.  Canvas 
was  stretched  over  this  frame.  The  wagons  held  all  the  settlers'  goods 
and  were  their  homes  during  the  long  journey.  Some  of  these  schooners 
had  a  rounded  bottom  like  a  boat.  They  usually  crossed  rivers  at  a  shallow 
place  but  if  the  water  was  too  deep  the  schooner  would  float. 

It  was  a  great  improvement  when  stage  coaches  were  used  to  carry 
mail  and  passengers.  However  these  could  not  be  used  in  the  winter  when 
snow  blocked  the  roads.  Dog  teams  were  sometimes  used  then. 

How  the  people  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad!  At  last 
gangs  of  men  arrived  to  make  the  road  bed  and  to  lay  the  tracks.  The 
Indians  did  not  like  this.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  work  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  mounted  police  they  would  have  caused  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  The  first  line  ran  through  the  southern  part  of  our  province — 
through  Calgary  and  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass.  In  1885  the  railroad  was 
completed.  It  was  possible  to  travel  from  eastern  Canada  right  through  the 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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SETTLEMENT 


Finding  7^[ew  Homes. 

Although  many  of  the  fur  traders  spent  years  in  Alberta  they  cannot 
be  called  settlers.  When  their  time  with  the  company  was  finished  most  of 
them  returned  to  their  old  homes.  The  real  settlers  were  the  people  who 
came  to  this  new  land,  planning  to  build  homes  and  stay  here. 

The  first  settlements  grew  up  near  the  trading  posts.  Land  was  cleared 
and  crops  were  planted.  The  food  grown  on  these  farms  supplied  the  people 
in  the  forts.  Often  the  men  worked  part  of  the  year  for  the  fur  trading 
company.  In  time  of  trouble,  these  families  moved  into  the  fort.  v 

After  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  had  made  the  west  safe  for 
settlers,  many  more  arrived.  Large  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  were  started  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  province.  A  great  number  of  acres  was  needed  for 
a  cattle  ranch.  A  rancher  did  not  own  the  land.  He  leased  it  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  paying  one  cent  an  acre  a  year.  Some  of  the  ranches 
were  as  large  as  fifty  thousand  acres.  As  this  was  before  the  railroad  reached 
the  west,  trading  was  done  with  the  United  States. 

After  the  railroad  was  completed  many  more  settlers  came.  Travel 
was  easy  and  the  products  of  the  farm  could  be  sold.  Good  farming  land  was 
quite  cheap.  Many  bought  farms  but  others  homesteaded.  For  a  payment  of 
$10  a  man  could  homestead  on  a  quarter  section  of  land.  He  had  to  live  on 
his  farm  for  6  months  of  each  year,  build  a  house,  clear  part  of  the  land 
and  plant  a  crop.  If  he  did  this  he  would  own  the  land  in  three  years.  Settlers 
came  from  eastern  Canada,  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  crowded 
countries  of  Europe. 

Life  on  these  new  farms  or  homesteads  was  not  easy.  After  the 
difficult  journey  many  problems  faced  the  settlers.  Shelters  were  needed 
for  themselves  and  their  animals.  Where  trees  were  plentiful,  log  houses 
and  barns  were  built.  On  the  prairie,  sod  was  frequently  used  for  their  first 
home  and  sometimes  a  dug-out  took  the  place  of  a  barn.  The  land  had  to  be 
cleared  and  prepared  for  crops.  With  very  little  machinery  this  meant  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work.  The  roads  were  poor  and  it  was  often  a  great  distance 
to  the  nearest  town.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  were  not  equal  to  the  struggle 
and  returned  to  their  former  homes.  However  this  meant  that  those  who 
remained  were  determined  to  make  a  success  of  their  life  in  this  new  land. 

Although  they  worked  long  hours  on  their  own  land,  the  pioneers 
were  willing  to  help  their  neighbors.  When  sickness  made  it  impossible  for 
a  man  to  work,  those  nearby  often  planted  or  harvested  his  crop.  The  building 
of  a  new  house  or  barn  was  usually  a  community  affair.  If  a  man  owned  a 
mower  or  a  thrashing  machine,  it  was  kept  busy  in  the  district. 

During  the  long  winter  months,  the  people  had  time  for  amusements. 
The  little  school  house  became  the  community  center.  Here,  dances  and 
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programs  brought  the  people  together.  Sometimes  the  crisp  cold  air  carried 
far  the  sound  of  happy  voices  as  the  young  people  set  out  on  a  sleigh  ride  or 
skated  on  a  frozen  pond  or  lake. 

Alberta  owes  a  great  deal  to  these  early  settlers.  They  opened  up  the 
country  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  who  followed  them.  Some  of  these 
pioneers  are  remembered.  The  towns  that  grew  up  in  their  districts  were 
named  after  them.  Others  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  changing  conditions  of 
today.  If  possible,  each  district  should  find  out  about  the  first  people  to  settle 
there.  The  old-timers  have  many  interesting  stories  to  tell.  They  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  coming  of  large  numbers  of  settlers  brought  about  many  changes. 
It  was  necessary  to  build  schools  for  the  children.  Roads  and  bridges  had  to 
be  built  or  improved.  A  larger  police  force  was  necessary.  Public  buildings 
were  needed.  It  was  not  possible  to  look  after  all  these  things  from  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  Canada. 

It  was  time  for  a  new  province  to  be  formed  in  the  west! 

The  Young  Province. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  took  place  before  the  new  province  was 
formed.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  its  size  and  boundaries.  A  name 
and  a  capital  city  had  to  be  chosen. 

Some  years  before  this,  the  western  part  of  Canada  had  been  divided 
into  several  districts.  When  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  had  been  asked  to  name  one  of  these  districts  he  had  chosen 
Alberta.  This  was  the  favorite  name  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louise  Caroline 
Alberta.  As  the  new  province  was  to  include  this  district,  it  was  decided  to 
name  it  Alberta. 

The  two  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed  at  the 
same  time.  The  land  between  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  was  divided 
almost  equally  between  them.  They  were  to  stretch  north  for  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  their  boundary  with  the  United  States.  This  made  our 
province  a  vast  land.  It  is  larger  than  either  Germany  or  France  and  is 
more  than  four  times  the  size  of  England. 

Alberta  is  often  called  a  prairie  province  but  only  the  south-eastern 
part  is  true  prairie  land.  Here  level  stretches  of  grasslands  are  broken  by 
rivers  with  trees  growing  along  their  banks.  Farther  west  the  prairies  change 
to  the  foothill  country.  These  hills  become  higher  and  higher  until  the 
towering  Rockies  are  reached.  The  central  part  of  the  province  is  called 
parkland.  Here  the  grass  is  coarser  and  willows  and  poplar  trees  grow  in 
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clumps.  More  and  more  trees  are  found  until  the  forest  areas  of  the  north 
are  reached. 

Many  large  rivers  flow  through  our  province.  The  northern  part  is 
drained  by  the  Athabasca  and  the  Peace.  These  form  part  of  the  mighty 
Mackenzie  River  System  which  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  central 
and  southern  part  is  drained  by  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  and  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  flow  into  them.  Their  water  is  carried  to  the  far 
distant  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  south,  the  Milk  River  rises  in  the  United  States, 
flows  for  about  100  miles  through  Alberta,  again  crosses  the  border,  and 
joins  a  great  river  system  that  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  land  of  prairie  and  forest,  parkland  and  mountains  became  a 
province  on  September  5,  1905.  Great  plans  and  preparations  were  made 
to  celebrate  this  day.  The  people  of  Edmonton  had  a  special  reason  for 
rejoicing.  This  city,  being  near  the  center  of  the  province,  had  been  chosen 
as  the  capital.  All  the  people  living  in  Alberta  were  proud  and  happy  to 
have  their  homeland  become  a  province  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Alberta  Today 

The  story  of  the  past  is  strange  and  interesting  but  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  amazing.  Today  more  people  live 
in  the  capital  city  of  Edmonton  than  there  were  in  the  whole  province  in 
1905.  Then  most  of  the  people  made  their  living  by  farming  or  ranching. 
Today  Alberta  has  many  industries  and  is  rapidly  developing  more.  With 
vast  natural  wealth,  good  climate  and  energetic  people,  Albertans  can  look 
forward  to  a  great  future. 

Albertans  All! 

Today  more  than  a  million  people  live  within  the  borders  of  our 
province.  They  arrived  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Some  came  from  the 
British  Isles,  from  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Others  came  from 
more  distant  lands — from  Germany,  the  Ukraine,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland, 
the  Netherlands  and  from  at  least  twenty  other  countries.  They  are  still 
arriving.  In  almost  every  district  new  Canadians  are  learning  our  language 
and  our  ways.  In  this  large,  rich  province,  there  is  room  for  many  more  people 
and  all  those  who  wish  to  become  good  citizens  are  made  welcome. 

About  one-half  of  these  people  live  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Edmonton, 
the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  with  a  population  just  under  two  hundred 
thousand.  This  busy,  industrial  city  grew  out  of  a  small  settlement  around 
the  early  fort.  It  is  the  home  of  the  provincial  government  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  The  airport  at  Edmonton  is  the  busiest  in  western  Canada. 
From  here  a  great  deal  of  freight  is  carried  to  and  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  and  the  territories  beyond.  This  has  given  Edmonton  the 
title  of  "The  Gateway  to  the  North". 

Calgary,  the  second  largest  city,  began  as  a  Mounted  Police  post.  In 
the  early  days,  it  was  the  center  of  the  great  cattle  ranches,  and  today  it  is 
famous  for  the  yearly  stampede  held  there.  This  city  is  an  important  oil, 
rail  and  air  center.  Situated  in  the  foothills,  it  is  the  highest  city  in  Canada. 

Lethbridge  had  its  beginning  when  coal  was  found  nearby  and  is  still 
an  important  coal  mining  area.  Around  this  city  is  a  great  irrigated  farming 
district  and  here  many  of  the  products  of  these  farms  are  prepared  for 
market. 

Medicine  Hat  is  not  far  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province. 
It  has,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  name  of  any  city  in  Alberta.  An  old 
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Indian  story  tells  that  here  a  Blackfoot  chief  lost  his  good-luck  charm,  a  hat 
made  of  feathers,  while  crossing  the  river.  Without  his  medicine  hat  he 
lost  his  power  and  soon  died.  Because  of  its  supply  of  natural  gas  this  city 
has  built  up  many  industries,  one  of  the  best  known  being  the  pottery  works. 

The  cities  of  Red  Deer,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Camrose  are  situated  in  the 
rich  farming  districts  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Drumheller  is  the 
center  of  a  coal  mining  area. 

As  well  as  these  cities  there  are  many  growing  towns  and  villages. 
More  and  more  people  are  settling  in  the  northern  part  of  Alberta,  where 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

Life  in  rural  Alberta  today  is  very  different  from  the  time  of  the 
pioneers.  Now  great  machines  prepare  the  soil  and  harvest  the  crop.  Good 
roads  connect  the  farms  to  the  nearest  towns  or  cities.  Electricity  and  gas 
make  the  work  easier  in  many  of  the  homes.  Perhaps  some  of  the  old-timers 
can  remember  the  early  difficulties  and  hardships  but  to  the  young  people 
those  days  seem  far  away. 

The  Good  Earth. 

Alberta  is  a  very  rich  province  but  its  greatest  wealth  comes  from 
the  good  earth.  There  are  the  grazing  lands  of  the  foothills,  the  wheat  lands 
of  the  rolling  prairies,  the  thick  black  soil  of  the  parklands  and  the  timber 
lands  in  the  north  and  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  grown  here.  Wheat  can  be  grown  from 
the  United  States  border  to  the  Peace  River  valley.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  just  what  is  needed  to  grow  the  hard  wheat  that  is  best  for  milling.  Many 
times  Alberta  farmers  have  won  first  prize  for  their  wheat  in  competitions 
open  to  all  countries.  The  first  award  was  won  long  ago  in  1893.  Then  a 
farmer  in  the  Peace  River  district  brought  the  grain  by  oxen  and  dog  team 
to  the  nearest  railway  at  Edmonton.  Now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  are  harvested  in  Alberta  each  year.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and 
other  grains  are  grown  in  great  quantities  on  Alberta  farms. 

Large  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  have  rich  soil 
but  not  enough  rainfall  to  grow  good  crops.  To  overcome  this,  many  areas 
have  been  irrigated.  Dams  were  built  across  rivers  and  ditches  were  dug  to 
carry  the  water  to  the  fields.  Sugar  beets  are  the  most  important  crop  of 
these  irrigated  farms,  but  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
are  also  grown. 

Although  most  of  the  large  ranches  have  been  divided  into  farms, 
raising  livestock  is  still  important  in  Alberta.  Many  head  of  cattle  and  sheep 
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graze  on  the  natural  grasslands  or  are  raised  in  the  mixed  farming  areas. 
Chicken,  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are  raised  on  many  farms  and  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  trees  growing  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
northern  forests  are  another  source  of  wealth  that  comes  from  the  soil.  These 
supply  the  pulp  needed  to  make  paper  and  the  lumber  used  in  building 
homes.  These  forests  are  the  homes  of  many  wild  animals  and  the  trapper 
and  fur  trader  are  still  busy  in  our  province. 

Buried  Treasure. 

Millions  of  years  ago  great  treasures  were  hidden  below  the  surface 
of  Alberta.  We  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  the  value  of  these  gifts  from 
the  past.  New  discoveries  are  being  made  and  new  uses  for  those  we  have 
long  known  about  are  being  found. 

Coal  was  the  first  buried  treasure  discovered  in  Alberta.  When 
Mackenzie  was  exploring  the  Peace  River  district  he  saw  a  river  bank  on 
fire.  He  knew  that  it  must  be  the  coal  below  the  surface  that  kept  the  fires 
going.  David  Thompson  saw  coal  near  Fort  Edmonton.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  found  coal  near  the  surface  and  used  it  to  heat  their  homes.  In  1872 
the  first  mine  was  discovered  near  Lethbridge  and  coal  from  it  was  hauled 
two  hundred  miles  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  coal  is  being  taken  from  one  hundred  and  forty  mines  in 
different  parts  of  the  province.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  heating  homes  and 
supplying  power  for  many  industries.  But  new  uses  are  being  found  for 
coal.  It  is  used  to  make  some  drugs,  plastics,  flavoring,  perfumes  and  many 
other  articles.  Three-quarters  of  Canada's  coal  supply  is  in  Alberta.  At  the 
rate  it  is  being  used  these  huge  coal  beds  will  be  a  great  source  of  wealth 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Everyone  living  in  Alberta  has  heard  of  the  great  discoveries  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  this  province.  These  treasures  have  been  hidden  deep 
in  the  ground  for  many  ages — ever  since  the  dinosaurs  roamed  through  the 
steaming  jungles.  The  settlers  at  Medicine  Hat  were  the  first  to  discover 
natural  gas.  They  found  it  when  digging  wells  for  water  and  used  it  to 
heat  and  light  their  homes.  In  some  places  patches  of  oil  had  been  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  people  thought  there  must  be  large  oil 
and  gas  fields  in  the  province.  In  1914  the  first  great  discovery  was  made, 
when  the  Turner  Valley  fields  were  found.  Since  then  a  large  number  of 
other  discoveries  have  been  made — the  Redwater  and  the  Leduc  fields  being 
the  most  important.  Today  over  four  thousand  wells  have  been  found. 
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Alberta  has  such  great  quantities  of  this  liquid  gold  that  pipe  lines  are  being 
built  to  carry  oil  and  natural  gas  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  tar-sands  near  McMurray  hold  vast  quantities  of  oil.  A  way  has 
been  found  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  sand,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  do 
this.  When  a  cheaper  method  is  found,  Alberta  will  have  another  great  source 
of  wealth. 

Long  ago,  great  seas  covered  our  province.  When  these  dried  up 
large  beds  of  salt  were  left.  Some  of  these  have  been  found  by  the  oil- 
drillers.  The  salt  beds  at  Waterways,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
are  two  hundred  feet  thick.  A  great  deal  of  the  salt  used  in  Alberta  comes 
from  these  large  salt  beds. 

With  great  quantities  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  salt  and  with  dozens  of  other 
minerals  already  discovered,  and  with  prospectors  and  mining  engineers 
searching  for  more,  our  homeland  is  like  a  great  treasure  chest.  These  riches 
have  long  been  locked  below  the  surface  and  even  today  their  full  value 
is  not  known. 

Alberta  Made. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  industries  of  Alberta  depend  upon  the  products 
of  the  farms,  the  mines,  and  the  forests.  The  power  needed  by  these 
industries  is  supplied  by  natural  gas,  by  coal,  or  by  electricity  developed 
from  the  swiftly  flowing  rivers.  Because  of  the  great  quantities  of  raw 
materials,  and  cheap  power,  Alberta  is  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial 
province. 

Many  industries  depend  upon  the  animals  raised  on  the  farms  and 
the  ranches.  The  packing  plants  buy  the  cattle  and  calves,  the  sheep  and 
lambs  and  the  swine.  Here  the  meat  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  homes.  Some 
farmers  send  milk  and  cream  to  the  dairies  where  the  milk  is  bottled  or 
dried  and  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  The  poultry  plants  take  the  chickens 
and  geese,  the  turkeys  and  ducks  and  prepare  them  for  sale.  Eggs  are  graded 
and  packed  for  shipping.  These  industries  give  work  to  large  numbers  of 
people. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  grown  in  Alberta  each  year.  Most  of 
this  is  sent  far  away  to  other  countries.  Some  of  it  goes  to  the  flour  and  feed 
mills  and  the  plants  where  breakfast  foods  are  made.  Many  firms  make  and 
supply  the  people  with  bread  and  cakes,  biscuits  and  crackers  made  from 
Alberta  flour.  The  feed  mills  use  the  grain  to  make  food  for  the  livestock 
on  the  farm. 

In  southern  Alberta  the  products  of  the  irrigated  farms  are  prepared 
for  market.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned  and  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar 
are  made  from  the  sugar  beets  grown  there. 
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As  three-quarters  of  the  province  is  covered  with  trees,  lumbering 
is  an  important  industry.  One  thousand  sawmills  are  kept  busy  in  these 
forests.  Their  products  are  sent  to  the  lumber  yards,  door  and  window 
factories  and  pulp  mills.  Plywood  is  being  made  in  great  quantities  and  has 
numerous  uses. 

Other  industries  are  carried  on  in  Alberta.  There  are  woolen  mills, 
and  factories  where  clothing  is  made.  The  northern  lakes  supply  whitefish, 
pike,  perch  and  other  fish  for  sale  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Furs 
from  the  forests  and  from  many  fur  farms  make  the  fur  trade  still  important 
here.  In  the  last  few  years  many  new  industries  have  been  started  and  many 
more  are  being  planned. 

Large  numbers  of  people  are  kept  busy  transporting  these  products 
by  railway  or  by  trucks.  Others  display  and  sell  the  goods  produced.  New 
homes,  schools,  stores  and  public  buildings  must  be  built  as  the  population 
increases.  An  old  timer  returning  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  would 
be  amazed  at  the  development  and  prosperity  of  this  province. 

On  Wheels  and  Wings. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  story  of  transportation  since 
the  days  of  the  Red  River  carts,  the  York  boats,  and  the  stage  coaches.  The 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  the  first  improvement.  Soon 
branch  lines  were  laid  connecting  the  main  centers  of  population.  Now  the 
Canadian  National  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  have  a  network  of 
main  and  branch  lines  in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  province. 
The  Northern  Alberta  Railway  has  two  lines — one  serves  the  fertile  Peace 
River  Valley  and  the  other  goes  to  Waterways  where  it  connects  with  the 
boats  that  travel  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  form  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  System. 

Those  centers  not  served  by  the  railways  are  no  longer  cut  off  from 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  province.  As  well  as  the  hard-surfaced  main 
highways,  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  gravelled  roads  and  many  more 
of  graded  roads  serving  local  districts.  Each  year  more  and  more  miles  are 
being  built  and  the  existing  roads  are  being  improved.  Cars,  buses  and  trucks 
travel  millions  of  miles  yearly  carrying  people  and  goods  from  one  place 
to  another. 

The  youngest  means  of  transportation  is  the  swiftest.  Today  few 
centers  of  population  are  without  an  airport  or  a  landing  strip  for  the  many 
planes  that  cross  our  sky.  The  huge  airlines  have  shortened  the  time  it  takes 
to  travel  from  Alberta  cities  to  the  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  airplanes  have  an  important  place  in  developing  the  great 
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northland.  The  bush  pilots  have  long  been  famous  for  their  flights  and  now 
a  system  of  air-freight  carries  goods  to  and  from  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  province.  Places  having  no  other  means  of  transportation  are  now  only 
a  few  hours  flying  time  from  the  large  cities  farther  south. 

Our  Par \s  and  Playgrounds. 

With  great  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  Alberta  has  many  beautiful 
resorts  that  are  well  known  throughout  our  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  land  set  aside  as  National  Parks  is 
within  our  borders  shows  that  the  Government  of  Canada  realizes  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  our  province. 

The  three  mountain  parks,  Waterton  Lakes,  Banff  and  Jasper  Park 
offer  all  the  attractions  for  a  perfect  holiday.  The  rugged,  snow-capped 
mountains,  the  rushing  streams,  the  crystal  clear  lakes  are  sights  no  one 
can  forget.  All  the  wild  animals  are  protected  here  and  seem  unafraid  of 
man.  What  a  thrill  it  is  to  see  bears,  deer,  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  and 
other  animals  in  their  natural  homes.  Mountain  climbing,  trail-riding,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing  and  golfing  are  some  of  the  pleasant  pastimes.  The 
large  hotels  and  lodges,  auto  courts,  tourist  homes  and  camping  grounds 
provide  accommodation  to  suit  all  visitors.  These  are  ideal  spots  to  spend 
a  vacation. 

Another  national  park  is  Elk  Island.  This  beautiful  resort  of  many 
small  lakes  dotted  with  islands  is  surrounded  by  thirty-four  miles  of  very 
heavy  wire  fencing,  for  a  large  herd  of  buffalo  roams  within  this  area.  The 
sandy  beaches,  the  wooded,  rolling  golf  course  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
the  monarch  of  the  plains  attract  many  visitors. 

On  the  shores  of  numerous  lakes,  summer  homes  and  cabins  have 
been  built,  where  families  spend  a  happy  healthy  holiday.  Albertans  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  beauty  of  the  the  northland  and  each  year 
more  are  travelling  in  that  direction.  Alberta  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  to 
her  own  people  and  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  that  enjoy  our  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

The  Land  of  Opportunity. 

Here,  in  this  great  western  province  of  Canada,  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. With  a  good  bracing  climate,  great  natural  wealth  and  freedom 
within  the  law,  strong  energetic  people  should  be  able  to  lead  happy 
successful  lives. 

Every  child  in  Alberta  is  entitled  to  receive  good  education.  The 
elementary  schools  teach  the  necessary  skills  and  at  the  same  time  train 
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children  as  individuals  to  think  and  plan.  The  high  schools  carry  on  this 
work  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  occupations  many  will  follow.  Some 
students  take  business  courses  and  others  learn  various  trades  in  the 
technical  schools.  Those  wishing  a  higher  education  may  attend  the  University 
of  Alberta  where  a  great  number  of  professional  courses  are  open  to  them. 

To  those  with  special  talents  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers 
training  and  encouragement.  Each  summer  the  young  artists — those  who 
hope  to  be  writers,  painters,  actors  or  musicians — gather  in  this  beautiful 
mountain  park.  Under  skilled  teachers  they  develop  their  talents  and  learn 
to  express  themselves  so  that  others  may  enjoy  and  benefit  from  their 
special  abilities. 

The  people  of  Canada  enjoy  a  great  many  freedoms.  The  freedom  of 
worship  is  respected  here.  Many  different  churches  hold  service  and  their 
members  worship  God  according  to  their  beliefs.  The  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  elect  their  governments.  By  their  votes  they  express  their 
wishes  and  choose  their  representatives  to  make  the  municipal,  provincial 
and  federal  laws.  The  police  protect  and  care  for  the  good  citizen.  Here 
anyone  accused  of  wrong-doing  is  thought  to  be  innocent  until  definite 
proof  of  guilt  is  established.  In  many  countries  in  this  troubled  world  of 
today,  people  lack  these  important  freedoms.  How  fortunate  we  are  to  be 
living  in  this  great  democratic  land! 

Alberta  holds  the  promise  of  a  great  future.  The  young  people  of 
today  will  see  startling  changes  as  our  homeland  continues  to  develop. 
Albertans  can  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  years  to  come. 
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